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Susan  Ryczek 

OLD  WOMAN  WITH  A  ROSARY 


Woman, 

Gaze  into  the  sea  of  tiny,  brilliant  stars 

That  dance  above  the  rims  of  their  ruby  glass  jars. 

Gathered,  like  a  crowd,  at  His  feet  in  hope 

That  the  flickering  flames  will  catch  His  eye 

Before  all  the  village  children  die. 

Woman, 

Plead;  shed  tears  of  blood. 

Beg  the  benevolent  God  to  stay 

This  rootless  phantom-vile  plague, 

Borne  by  rat  to  flea  to  beast; 

Bond  with  Him;  your  selfless  soul,  deny. 

Before  all  the  men  and  women  die. 

Rail,  woman! 

Rage  against  the  silent  God, 

Sight  unseen  beyond  the  gilded  heights. 

Whose  wrath  descends  on  crown  and 

Crowd  alike-hear  their  cries. 

Before  each  and  every  creature  dies. 

Then  sit  back,  old  woman. 
Rest  your  hands,  gnarled  and  sore. 
And  see  these  beads  for  what  they  are: 
String  and  rosewood,  nothing  more. 
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Susan  Ryczek 

RIDING  THE  METRO,  MONTREAL 


Old  man,  where  do  you  go  at  this  hour? 

From  where  do  you  come. 

Neat  in  your  black  beret. 

Sporting  a  shock  of  white  beneath  it 

As  if  flagging  your  surrender? 

Your  yellowed  eyes  roam,  then  settle 
On  the  young  couple  entwined. 
Stealing  kisses  in  the  aisle. 
Is  your  mind  racing,  retracing 
A  different  place,  a  different  time? 

Two-point-five  billion  seconds  gone: 
Each  a  speck  of  gold 
Blown  through  your  slackened  hold; 
Each  a  snowflake  of  time 
Melting  as  it  hits  your  mind. 

Old  man,  are  you  surprised  to  find 

You  are  next  in  line 

On  the  wrong  end  of  time? 


Lynn  F.  Post 

RITES  OF  PASSAGE 


Marlee  never  gave  much  thought  to  anything  she  did, 
particularly  when  it  came  to  her  children.  She  listened  to  her  girl- 
friends talk  about  how  important  it  was  to  set  a  good  example,  but 
she  never  bought  into  the  theory. 

She  rented  a  house  by  the  beach  and  lived  there  with  her  three 
children.  Sometimes  she  even  paid  the  rent  on  time.  A  hard- 
working waitress  at  the  country  club,  she  learned  to  make  do  with 
what  she  had.  If  it  meant  leaving  her  three  daughters  alone  most 
evenings,  then  that's  what  it  meant,  and  if  anyone  were  to  ask  her 
about  it,  she  would  tell  them  the  girls  were  none  the  worse  for  it 

On  those  evenings  when  she  was  home,  she  would  cook  a  big 
dinner  and  they  would  eat  together.  She  would  freeze  the  leftovers 
so  the  girls  would  have  dinner  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  Between 
what  she  cooked  at  home  and  what  she  brought  home  from  the 
country  club,  she  always  managed  to  put  food  on  the  table.  She  had 
taught  them  very  early  in  their  young  lives  not  to  be  frivolous. 
And  they  understood. 

What  Megan,  the  oldest,  didn't  understand  was  how  her  mother 
could  be  so  conscientious  in  some  ways  and  downright  reckless  in 
others.  Megan  was  eleven  and  looked  after  her  younger  sisters 
whether  Marlee  was  home  or  not.  Megan  knew  her  mother  worked 
hard,  and  she  wanted  to  help  her.  But  it  made  her  angry  to  see  her 
mother  heading  for  trouble.  And  the  trouble  always  came  in  the 
form  of  a  man. 

Most  recently  it  was  a  guy  named  Mike.  Mike  was  what 
Megan's  friends  called  a  lounge  lizard.  She  wasn't  sure  what  that 
meant,  but  when  she  heard  it,  it  seemed  to  fit 

Mike  played  guitar  at  the  country  club  where  Marlee  worked. 
Instantly,  Megan  didn't  like  him.  The  first  night  Marlee  brought 
him  home,  he  visited  for  an  hour  and  decided  he  knew  what  the 


girls  needed:  a  father.  Marlee  seemed  flattered  that  this  new  friend 
was  so  interested  in  her  children. 

Megan  didn't  trust  him.  He  was  too  agreeable  to  everything  her 
sisters  did.  And  once,  when  Jessie  bumped  into  the  kitchen  table, 
his  coffee  cup  tipped  over  and  landed  upside  down  in  his  lap. 
Megan  had  seen  it  happen.  Mike's  face  got  very  red  and  he  stood 
up,  really  fast.  He  looked  like  he  was  going  to  slap  Jessie,  who  had 
already  begun  to  cry,  but  he  stopped  himself,  managing  a  smile  and 
said,  "It's  okay,  it's  only  coffee." 

The  two  younger  girls,  aged  6  and  8,  were  allowed  to  stay  up  as 
late  as  they  wanted  when  Mike  was  there.  Instead  of  telling  him  the 
girls  had  a  bedtime,  Marlee  ignored  the  clock.  Megan  knew  her 
sisters  would  oversleep  in  the  morning,  and  she  would  have  a 
terrible  time  getting  them  ready  for  school.  But  Marlee  didn't  seem 
to  care  about  that.  She  never  even  got  out  of  bed  until  she  was  sure 
the  school  bus  had  come.  Megan  felt  helpless. 

In  addition  to  his  disrupting  her  younger  sisters'  schedules, 
Megan  did  not  like  the  way  Mike  took  such  an  exaggerated  interest 
in  her.  She  had  started  taking  guitar  lessons  only  two  months 
before,  and  practicing  before  bed  every  night  was  her  favorite  part 
of  the  day. 

"Hey,  you  sound  pretty  good!"  Mike  was  standing  in  the  hall 
looking  into  her  room.  Megan  put  the  guitar  down  when  she  heard 
him. 

"Don't  let  me  stop  you,"  he  said.  "What  have  you  got  here?" 
And  he  picked  up  the  instrument  from  where  she  had  leaned  it 
against  the  bed. 

Megan  walked  toward  the  door.  "Where  are  you  going?"  Mike 
looked  bewildered. 

"I  don't  feel  like  playing  anymore,"  she  said.  She  really  didn't. 
Mike  had  invaded  her  ritual,  and  she  resented  it. 

Megan  went  downstairs  and  found  her  mother  in  the  kitchen 
talking  on  the  phone.  "I'm  going  outside,"  she  said.  Marlee  nodded 
as  the  screen  door  slammed  behind  her. 

She  crossed  the  street  and  cut  through  the  vacant  lot  that  lay 
between  the  road  and  the  ocean.  After  descending  the  wooden  ladder 
to  the  sea  wall,  she  walked  a  few  yards  to  the  right  to  where  the 
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ledge  was  just  beginning  to  narrow.  She  sat  there  and  watched  the 
boats. 

This  spot  had  become  her  hiding  place  ever  since  she  had 
discovered  it.  It  was  directly  across  the  street  from  their  house,  but 
because  it  was  down  a  ladder,  she  was  out  of  sight  of  her  mother 
and  her  sisters,  yet  still  within  earshot  She  went  there  every  day. 

Megan  wondered  what  would  happen  between  her  mother  and 
Mike.  She  and  her  sisters  all  had  different  fathers.  Megan 
remembered  a  couple  of  men  who  had  lived  with  them.  They  never 
stayed  long.  And  Marlee  would  be  upset  for  a  long  time  after  they 
left.  She  would  stay  upset  until  the  next  man  came  along.  Megan 
hoped  Mike  would  not  move  in. 

Kicking  her  sneakers  off,  she  dug  her  toes  into  the  dry  sand.  She 
sat  there  for  a  while,  thinking.  There  was  nothing  she  could  do 
about  her  mother.  If  Marlee  was  going  to  keep  bringing  men 
home,  there  was  nothing  Megan  could  do  to  stop  her. 

But,  she  thought,  there  was  something  she  could  do  about  how 
she  was  feeling.  And  how  she  was  feeling  was  pushed  around, 
pushed  around  by  a  guitar  player  with  blue  eyes  and  a  killer  smile. 
Megan  had  seen  that  same  smile  on  a  man  in  a  television 
commercial  once.  A  woman's  voice  in  the  ad  said  he  had  a  "killer" 
smile.  The  man  didn't  look  like  he  was  going  to  kill  anybody,  and 
neither  did  Mike.  But  Mike  did  have  that  same  smile. 

If  I  were  older,  she  thought,  I  could  tell  him  when  my  sisters  had 
to  go  to  bed.  If  I  were  older,  she  thought,  he  wouldn't  barge  into 
my  room  and  pick  up  my  guitar. 

But  she  couldn't  make  herself  be  older,  not  as  quickly  as  she 
wanted  to  anyway.  Her  one  experiment  with  her  mother's 
eyeshadow  had  gotten  her  into  trouble,  with  Marlee  shrieking  and 
roughly  rubbing  her  face  with  a  wet  washcloth.  No,  her  mother's 
eyeshadow  was  not  the  way  to  go.  She  needed  something  else. 

The  next  afternoon,  without  telling  her  mother  of  her  plans,  she 
took  the  bus  that  ran  through  the  center  of  town  and  got  off  in 
front  of  Woolworth's. 

She  didn't  know  how  long  she  should  stay  out,  just  that  it  was 
important  to  be  someplace  and  not  tell  anyone  where. 

She  wandered  around  the  store  for  a  few  minutes,  stopping  in  the 
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small  pet  department  to  look  at  the  fish.  She  was  getting  bored  and 
wanted  to  go  home.  The  trip  wasn't  as  much  fun  as  she  had 
thought  it  would  be.  It  would  be  a  25-minute  wait  for  the  next  bus. 
Dejected,  she  took  a  seat  at  the  soda  fountain  and  ordered  a  cola. 

She  sat  and  sipped  and  wondered  if  she  should  start  to  walk 
home.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  nervous  and  expected  her  mother 
to  be  angry.  She  had  resigned  herself  to  the  wait  for  the  bus  when 
she  noticed  a  sales  flyer  on  the  counter.  She  picked  it  up  and 
absently  flipp)ed  the  pages. 

The  Playtex  company  had  a  new  product,  the  Instead  Bra.  The  ad 
asked,  "Why  be  like  this?  When  you  can  be  like  this.  Instead?"  The 
last  caption  was  placed  under  the  photograph  of  a  generously 
endowed,  well-tanned  model.  This  was  it.  Megan  was  certain. 
Marlee  called  them  boobs,  and  Megan  was  sure  she  needed  some. 
And  the  Instead  Bra  was  the  only  way  she  could  get  them.  This  was 
her  ticket  to  adulthood  and  respect. 

Entering  the  ladies'  underwear  department  was  an  intimidating 
thing  for  an  eleven-year-old  to  do.  She  had  no  idea  what  size  she 
was  or  what  was  involved  in  finding  out.  She  found  the  Playtex 
display,  randomly  chose  a  box  with  the  word  "Instead"  across  the 
top  of  it,  and  went  to  the  cash  register. 

She  had  ten  dollars  left  over  from  the  money  her  grandmother  had 
sent  for  her  birthday.  She  had  been  saving  it  for  a  music  stand  for 
her  room,  but  at  that  moment,  while  she  stood  in  Woolworth's,  the 
music  stand  was  unimportant.  All  that  mattered  to  her  was  what 
was  in  the  box. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  was  on  the  bus  heading  home.  It  was  the 
cross-town  bus,  which  would  bring  her  only  as  far  as  the  end  of  her 
street.  She  would  have  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way.  She  did  not 
mind  the  idea;  the  weather  was  nice,  and  she  took  her  time. 

About  two  blocks  from  home,  a  car  slowed  behind  her,  and  she 
turned  and  saw  Mike's  Camaro.  He  leaned  across  the  seat  and 
unlocked  the  passenger  side  door.  She  groaned  to  herself.  He 
expected  her  to  get  in. 

"It's  right  over  there,"  she  said,  exasperated.  "I  can  walk."  She 
didn't  mean  to  be  rude;  she  just  didn't  want  to  go  with  him.  Why 


should  she  anyway?  Mike  had  already  caused  too  many  changes  in 
her  life;  he  wasn't  going  to  make  her  get  into  his  car  if  she  didn't 
want  to.  Besides,  she  was  afraid  he'd  ask  where  she'd  been.  She 
didn't  want  him  to  know  about  her  bagful  of  boobs. 

She  crossed  the  lawn  and  let  herself  in  the  side  door.  Mike  had 
pulled  into  the  driveway  and  was  getting  out  of  his  car.  Megan  let 
the  door  bang  shut  behind  her  and  went  into  the  kitchen. 

Marlee  was  just  coming  upstairs  from  the  basement,  carrying  a 
laundry  basket  filled  with  clothes.  "Where've  you  been?  What's  in 
the  bag?" 

Megan  hated  it  when  her  mother  asked  double  questions.  She 
never  knew  which  to  answer.  She  decided  to  answer  the  first 
question  and  ignore  the  second.  "I  was  at  the  Center." 

"Oh,"  said  Marlee.  "Well,  take  these  up  with  you.  I  did  four 
loads  of  wash  this  afternoon  and  I  am  beat"  She  thrust  the  laundry 
basket  at  Megan. 

Megan  took  the  basket  from  her  mother,  tossed  the  plastic  bag 
containing  her  adulthood  on  top  of  the  load  of  clothes,  and  once 
upstairs,  dumped  everything  onto  her  bed. 

She  couldn't  wait  to  change  her  clothes  and  go  downstairs  for 
supper.  It  was  her  mother's  night  off,  and  she  knew  there  would  be 
a  big  dinner.  And  Mike  was  staying.  She  took  her  bag  into  the 
bathroom  with  her  and  put  on  her  new  bra.  She  stood  back  and 
admired  herself  in  the  mirror.  Yes,  those  were  boobs  all  right. 
Right  there  on  her  chest.  Under  her  shirt.  Boobs.  Real  (well, 
almost  real),  honest- to-God  boobs. 

"Megan,  open  the  door."  Marlee  knocked  impatiently. 

"I'll  be  out  in  a  minute"  came  the  automatic  response. 

"NOW,  Megan."  Mike  had  told  her  about  Megan's  refusal  to  get 
into  the  car,  and  Marlee  did  not  like  her  daughter's  rudeness  toward 
her  new  beau. 

"IN  A  MINUTE!"  Megan  was  getting  angry,  too.  She  was  not 
used  to  her  new  body  yet  and  wanted  at  least  another  five  minutes 
to  adapt 

The  doorknob  rattled  and  the  door  shook  in  its  old  frame.  "Don't 
make  be  break  the  door,  Megan.  Open  it." 

Every  child  knows  her  parent's  breaking  point;  that  is  to  say, 
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the  point  to  which  a  parent  can  be  successfully  pushed.  Then  there 
is  that  point  just  beyond  when  a  parent  has  had  enough.  Megan's 
mother  was  at  that  point.  "Wait  till  she  sees  this,"  thought  Megan, 
and  she  reached  out  and  opened  the  door. 

Megan  could  not  have  known  what  her  mother's  reaction  would 
be,  but  she  did  not  expect  the  one  she  got.  Megan  thought  her 
mother  would  raise  her  eyebrows  and  frown,  or  p)erhaps  she  would 
raise  her  voice  and  tell  Megan  in  no  uncertain  terms  what  she  could 
do  with  her  new  body,  but  in  no  way  was  Megan  prepared  for  the 
hideous,  uncontrolled  laughter  that  greeted  her  when  her  mother's 
expression  went  from  shocked  disbelief  to  hysteria.  Marlee 
collapsed  in  a  heap  on  the  bathroom  floor,  her  shoulders  shaking, 
tears  of  laughter  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

Megan  stepped  over  her  mother.  "I  hate  you!"  she  screamed. 

Marlee  was  still  laughing  when  she  heard  the  screen  door  slam. 

Megan  crossed  the  street,  descended  the  ladder,  and  settled  herself 
in  her  spot  on  the  sea  wall.  She  was  ashamed  of  herself  and  sat 
quietly  and  alone  and  watched  the  sun  set  over  Long  Island  Sound. 
A  sailboat  drifted  peacefully  in  the  twilight. 

The  longer  she  sat  there,  the  better  she  began  to  feel.  She  took 
off  the  bra,  right  there  on  the  sea  wall,  and  let  it  drop  into  the  green 
water. 

She  was  disgusted  with  herself,  at  how  silly  she  was  to  have 
bought  it.  After  all,  she  thought,  enormous  chests  take  time. 
Maybe  if  she  hadn't  been  so  greedy,  she  could  have  gotten  away 
with  just  a  little  bit  of  boobs. 

And  maybe  a  bra  wasn't  her  ticket  to  adulthood  after  all.  Mike 
had  left  his  cigarettes  on  the  coffee  table.  She  was  sure  he  didn't 
know  she  had  them.  She  took  one  out  of  the  pack.  She  had  never 
smoked  before,  but  Mike  had.  And  he  was  so  . . .  adult. 
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Judith  R.  Barrett 

HE  HAD  NO  HANDS 

I  knew  desperation,  how  lowly, 
For  I  was  once  there. 
Confined,  battered  brain  did  cry. 
To  be  set  free,  but  slowly 
How  did  one  know  to  try? 

Time  was  mine,  to  wither  and  brood, 
"Oh  let  me  be!  "I  pleaded, 
What  was  this  torment,  grasping? 
I  desired  but  not  the  crude 
And  embodiment  so  rasping. 

And  yet  from  unknown  listening. 
As  if  my  cries  were  heard. 
Appeared  a  short  and  stubby  priest. 
Pronounced  in  obvious  attire,  glistening 
Expressions  of  concern,  at  least. 

At  best  he  spoke  of  God  and  love, 
Of  nothing  impossible  to  me. 
With  gentle  voice  he  showed  me  how 
To  hold  esteem  to  Him  above. 
And  I  was  a  believer  now. 

I  would  not  hear  him,  not  at  first, 
I  was  predisposed  to  be 
Receptive  of  his  telling. 
My  disarray  for  me  to  curse. 
My  mind  only  dispelling. 
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But  something  much  compelling 

Took  my  eyes  to.  him. 

How  did  this  man  persist? 

His  own  conviction  was  impelling 

"Be  strong,"  he  insisted. 

I  saw  his  hands,  oh  brave  one, 
What  little  he  did  have. 
Of  which  he  did  not  hide. 
One,  no  less,  could  one  shun. 
And  his  words  did  abide. 

If  humble  be,  this  man  to  me, 
This  man,  he  had  no  hands. 
He  gave  his  life  to  show  the  way 
And  who  was  I,  so  desperate  be. 
To  wallow  in  one's  life  is  delay. 
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David  Cosgrove 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED 
(FOR  ALL  THE  RIGHT  REASONS) 

HE  STOOD  BY  OUR  SIDE.  KNOWING  THE  PRECIOUS 

RELICS 
IN  OUR  HIGHEST  WINDOWS  WERE  OUR 
BEST  AND  ONLY  MOMENTS. 
HE  APPEARED  THROUGH  OUR  T.V.- 
WITH  THE  PICTURE  CAME  THE  CLUE- 
HE  COULD  SHOW  US  THE  WORLD  TO  BE. 

WE  ARE  NEW  AND  IMPROVED- 
HE  TOLD  US  THESE  THINGS  WERE  TRUE. 
SINCE  WE'RE  NEW  AND  IMPROVED 
THEN  WE  MUST  KNOW  WHAT  TO  DO! 
FOR  ALL  THE  RIGHT  REASONS  WE  TRIED  TO  UVE 

OURSELVES, 
BUT  WITH  ALL  HIS  RIGHT  REASONS 
OUR  REASONS  WORKED  AGAINST  THEMSELVES. 

DOES  EVERYTHING  HAPPEN  FOR  A  REASON? 

IS  CHANCE  THE  ACCIDENT  OF  WASTED  TIME? 
IF  WE  UVE  FOR  CHANCE  WILL  REASON  FOLLOW? 
CAN  WE  ALLOW  THE  ACCIDENTS  OF  PRECIOUS  TIME? 
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William  DiCicco 
CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


So  many  Christmas  gifts  go  unused  and  unwanted  every  year,  so 
next  year  I  would  like  to  give  some  very  useful  and  practical  gifts 
to  the  really  needy  people  of  our  community.  First,  to  the  elderly 
people,  I  would  give  an  Uzi,  fully  automatic  sub-machine  gun  with 
nine  extra  clips,  in  case  they  get  caught  in  a  crossfire  while 
walking  home  from  the  market.  Second,  to  the  police  officers,  I 
would  give  a  full  suit  of  4-ply  body  armor  and  class  three  full 
automatic  "street  sweeper"  twelve-gauge,  with  plenty  of  three  inch 
magnum  buckshot.  These  are  to  be  used  when  dealing  with  all  of 
our  city's  criminals  and  wrongdoers.  Third,  to  the  young  college 
women  of  the  city,  I  would  give  a  .44  magnum  "Desert  Eagle" 
with  a  box  of  three  hundred  hollow-point  bullets.  This  would  help 
deter  any  would-be  rapists  or  muggers.  Last,  to  the  youth  of  the 
city,  I  would  give  knowledge  and  good  sense  of  right  and  wrong  to 
help  with  making  those  difficult  and  useful  decisions  about  life. 
Also,  I  would  give  them  an  extra  gift  of  a  Smith  and  Wesson  .357 
magnum,  for  dealing  with  any  evil  outside  influences.  Finally,  to 
make  me  happy,  the  perfect  gift  would  be  twin,  .50  caliber  pom- 
pom guns,  mounted  on  the  front  of  my  truck  to  help  me  deal  with 
downtown  New  Haven's  morning  traffic  on  my  commute  to 
school. 
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Mong  Kang 
22/03/63--CAMBODIA 


The  beauty  of  the  land  was  once  filled  with  happiness, 

but  jubilance  turned  into  a  cruel  and  evil  world. 

Guerillas  appeared  here  and  there, 

from  the  city  to  the  countryside. 

The  sound  of  the  bell  struck  three  times  like  thunder. 

A  war  broke  out  and  blood  was  shed  like  wine  pouring  on  a  rug. 

If  hell  is  fury  then  this  must  have  been  hell. 

In  the  counU7side  in  Cambodia  so  bright  and  full  of  light, 

a  deadly  bullet  raced  the  wind  through  my  dear  brother's  heart 

It  pierced  so  deeply  that  I  could  feel  it  cutting  through  me. 

Desperately  I  struggled  to  recapture  his  image. 

Only  a  hollow,  black,  empty  space  emerged, 

with  no  substance  of  a  face. 

The  sun,  once  bright,  dissolved  into  a  cloud  dark  and  evil, 

taking  a  soul  whom  I  loved  and  cherished. 

Where  is  justice?  What  is  there  to  see, 

but  bloodshed  and  only  the  cry  of  the  soul  calling  out? 

Who  won?  Who  lost?  What  is  the  point? 

At  the  end  we  all  die. 
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Kelly  Cohen 
LISA 


She  wonders  if  she  has  gone  insane. 

The  man  by  the  window  looks  like  her  doctor, 

but  there  has  to  be  a  mistake.  The  baby 

isn't  due  for  weeks.  She  wonders  why  it  is  so  dark. 

The  drugs  begin  to  fade  and  she  remembers  the  pain. 

She  wants  to  hold  her  child,  to  be  a  mother. 

All  she  thinks  about  is  how  much  she  wanted  to  be  a  mother. 

The  psychiatrist  tries  to  assure  her  that  she  is  not  insane. 

She  doubts  this  man  will  ever  understand  the  pain 

she  is  experiencing.  He  seems  nice,  for  a  doctor, 

but  he  can't  stop  the  screams  she  hears  when  the  room  is  dark. 

If  only  she  could  forget  the  sweet,  dead  face  of  her  baby. 

After  she  awoke  in  the  hospital,  a  doctor  brought  the  baby  from  the 

morgue  for  her  to  hold.  "It  helps  the  mother 

face  reality,  you'll  see."  The  baby's  fuzzy  hair  was  dark, 

and  her  skin  was  so  soft.  Now  it  seems  insane, 

but  at  the  time  she  wanted  to  hold  the  tiny  body.  The  doctor 

pries  her  loose  from  the  body.  She  can't  live  with  this  pain. 

She  tries,  unsuccessfully,  to  hide  her  sadness  and  pain 
from  her  husband.  He  sits  alone  thinking  of  the  baby 
with  tears  flowing  down  his  face.  He  blames  the  doctor 
for  the  dead  child,  she  blames  herself.  A  mother 
is  supposed  to  protect  her  young.  She  wonders  if  the  insane 
hear  noises  at  night  like  she  hears,  a  baby's  cry  in  the  dark. 

The  body  was  cremated.  The  thought  of  a  cold,  dark 

grave  was  more  than  she  could  stand.  The  pain 

of  childbirth  is  passing.  If  you  are  becoming  insane, 
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do  you  realize  it?  Why  does  she  keep  hearing  a  baby 

crying  at  night?  There  is  no  baby,  just  a  mother 

with  empty  arms.  She  takes  the  pills  prescribed  by  the  doctor. 

The  pills  taken  with  Jack  Daniels  make  her  vomit.  The  doctor 

says  she  is  lucky  to  be  alive.  Lying  alone  in  the  dark 

hospital  room  she  does  not  feel  lucky.  Her  mother 

is  asleep  in  the  chair  beside  her  bed.  The  baby 

is  gone  and  now  so  is  her  husband.  She  thinks  of  the  pain 

she  is  causing  her  family  and  wishes  she  was  insane. 

Two  months  ago  she  was  going  to  be  a  mother.  "Her  pain 
will  fade,"  says  the  doctor.  She  cannot  be  alone  in  the  dark. 
This  dead  baby  will  haunt  her  until  she  dies  or  goes  insane. 
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Susan  Ryczek 

RODIN:    "FEMALE  NUDE  RECLINING" 

I. 

One  o'clock  p.m.  I  watch, 

in  ceaseless,  silent  repose, 

two  women,  sixtyish-sisters,  perhaps, 

approach  my  broad  pedestal. 

Their  like  expressions, 

a  strange  mix  of  envy  and  awe, 

say  what  their  lips  dare  not  speak; 

I  trigger  memories  of  the  nubile  bodies 

they  wore  as  brides. 

They  eye  my  perfect,  bloodless  limbs, 

suddenly  aware  of  themselves; 

wrinkles,  jowls,  liver  spots, 

wide  hips  and  flabby  arms, 

trophies  from  years  spent  pleasing 

parents  and  husbands  and  babies. 

Now,  self-conscious  before  me,  they  opt  for  lunch. 

II. 

One  o'clock  a.m.  Afterhours. 

The  night  watchman  strolls 

the  dim,  cavernous  halls, 

hands  clasped  at  his  back, 

bored  by  the  flat,  framed  oils, 

twisted,  welded  metals, 

circles  and  splashes  and  cubes; 

their  concealed  meanings  escape  him. 

He  pauses  before  my  sprawling  form, 

as  he  does  each  night,  and  extends  a  thick  hand 

to  caress  my  firm,  cool,  marbled  breast. 

Jaunty  whistling  and  the  jangle  of  many  keys 

fade  as  he  goes. 
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Won- Ah  Song 
YEOWOO 

One  of  the  terms  of  the  Korean  language,  YEOWOO  (yo  woo) 
originally  meant  the  animal  FOX.  We  use  this  word  to  describe 
someone  who  uses  his  or  her  brains  quickly.  The  use  of  an 
animal's  character  to  describe  a  person  goes  back  to  our  ancient 
past.  We  have  proverbs  like  "A  clever  Fox  (YEOWOO)  is  better 
than  a  foolish  Bear  (KOM)."  We  use  the  term  KOM  (kom)  to 
describe  someone  who  is  really  slow,  a  blockhead.  In  contrast,  a 
fox  is  considered  a  clever  animal  and  looks  smart  Foxes  are  wise 
and  do  not  harm  themselves.  It  is  humorous  how  things  change. 
The  first  time  in  ancient  Korea  people  called  someone  a 
YEOWOO,  it  meant  someone  was  too  smart  and  an  aggravating 
person.  Currently,  we  use  this  word  to  describe  a  woman  who  is 
shrewd,  especially  with  men.  An  example  of  a  YEOWOO  is  my 
cousin.  When  she  got  married,  she  pampered  her  father-in-law  and 
her  husband's  younger  brother.  Every  morning,  she  made  all  the 
preparations  necessary  for  them  to  bathe.  Also,  every  night,  she 
massaged  her  father-in-law.  Thus,  whenever  my  cousin  and  her 
husband  had  an  argument,  her  father-in-law  and  her  husband's 
younger  brother  stood  up  for  my  cousin.  They  were  always  on  my 
cousin's  side  even  though  she  made  mistakes  from  time  to  time. 
My  cousin,  therefore,  is  a  clever  woman,  a  YEOWOO. 
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Peter  Sideris 

MY  GRANDFATHER  I  NEVER  MET 

A  person  who  has  had  a  major  influence  on  my  life  is  my 
grandfather  on  my  mother's  side  of  the  family.  I  never  met  the 
man,  but  I  feel  a  strange  sense  of  kinship  towards  his  spirit. 

From  what  I  am  told  about  my  grandfather,  I  seem  to  be  an  exact 
replica  of  him,  both  in  physical  characteristics  and  personal 
mannerisms.  He  was  a  shade  under  six  feet  tall,  just  as  I  am.  His 
height  was  affected  in  later  life  by  a  bad  posture  which  I  am  told  by 
my  doctor  I  am  a  prime  candidate  for.  His  eyes,  hair,  facial  profile, 
and  skin  color  resemble  my  own  in  every  detail.  He  had  a 
birthmark  on  his  right  foot.  The  birthmark  consisted  of  a  light 
coffee-colored  brown  spot.  Placed  perfectly  within  this  brown  spot 
were  three  smaller  black  dots  forming  an  equilateral  triangle.  My 
foot  has  the  exact  same  birthmark. 

My  grandfather's  name  was  Anastasios  Thomas.  He  was  bom  in 
a  remote  mountain  village  of  Greece.  The  exact  year  of  his  birth  is 
unknown.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  people  waited  to  have  at  least 
two  or  three  children  before  making  the  trek  to  a  major  city  to 
register  them. 

I  am  told  that  he  was  a  man  of  few  words.  He  believed  that  what 
mattered  was  the  quality  of  speech,  not  the  quantity.  When  he  did 
open  his  mouth  to  speak,  everyone  listened  attentively.  He  was 
literate  in  four  languages:  Greek,  English,  Turkish,  and  Albanian. 
He  took  great  pride  in  his  knowledge  of  languages.  Whenever  a 
question  about  language  came  up,  he  was  consulted  as  to  an 
answer. 

In  1943  when  they  reached  the  village,  the  Nazis  were  trying  to 
weed  out  the  people  who  didn't  go  to  church.  They  believed  these 
people  would  be  the  most  likely  to  be  spies.  One  day  my 
grandfather  was  summoned  to  their  headquarters.  Their  headquarters 
were  soneone's  home  they  had  commandeered.  The  officer  in 
command  asked  him  whether  he  went  to  church.  My  grandfather 
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answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  was  asked  whether  he  noticed 
anyone  belonging  to  the  village  that  did  not  attend  mass.  He 
answered  by  saying  that  when  he  goes  to  church  his  head  is  bowed 
low  and  that  he  does  not  see  anyone  else  that  is  there.  This  direct 
defiance  of  someone  that  had  the  ability  to  have  him  shot 
impressed  the  German  officer.  He  was  released  without  any 
punishment. 

The  last  ten  years  of  my  grandfather's  life  were  hell.  He  was 
plagued  by  a  brain  tumor.  There  were  no  doctors  capable  of  reading 
the  symptoms  correctly  before  it  was  too  late.  He  spent  the  last 
five  years  of  his  life  in  bed.  He  suffered  like  no  one  should  have  to 
suffer.  It  destroyed  his  pride  not  being  able  to  do  the  simplest  of 
tasks.  It  would  have  been  much  better  if  he  had  died  earlier.  He 
would  have  been  spared  the  torture  of  living  Uke  a  helpless  infant. 

He  died  in  November  of  1968.  He  had  a  solemn  burial.  People 
mourned  for  months.  He  was  well-respected  by  many  people  as  was 
reflected  by  the  sadness  in  the  village.  Mourning  continued  for 
several  months  after  his  death. 

In  Greece  there  is  a  ritual  of  digging  up  the  bones  of  our 
ancestors.  The  bones  are  then  placed  in  a  family  mausoleum  or 
cremated.  The  soul  of  that  person  is  then  believed  to  be  free  from 
the  Earth.  On  the  exact  day  his  bones  were  excavated,  February  the 
twelfth  1974, 1  was  bom. 
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LYNN  F.  POST 


OUT  OF  THE  OVEN 


One  of  the  greatest  things  my  mother  ever  did  was  to  instill  in 
me  an  appreciation  for  homemade  baked  goods.  When  I  was  a  little 
girl,  my  brother  and  I  would  often  spend  afternoons  in  the  kitchen 
helping  my  mother  bake.  In  an  attempt  to  occupy  us,  she  would 
often  initiate  a  baking  project  On  such  afternoons  we  would  stand 
on  kitchen  chairs  placed  on  either  side  of  her  and  measure  the 
ingredients  that  would  become  cupcakes,  layer  cakes,  and  some  of 
the  best  oatmeal  chocolate  chip  cookies  I  have  ever  tasted.  It  was  a 
fun  time,  and  these  early  experiences  in  the  kitchen  formed  the 
basis  for  my  ongoing  love  affair  with  baking. 

The  cookie  jar  at  our  house  was  the  envy  of  the  neighborhood. 
Unlike  the  other  kids'  mothers  who  bought  cookies,  my  mother 
baked  them.  Our  cookie  jar  always  held  an  abundant  supply  of 
Mom's  chocolate  chip,  peanut  blossom,  and  sour  cream  twist 
cookies.  They  were  always  soft,  fresh,  and  delicious.  The  other  kids 
had  cookies  that  were  hard  and  tasted  mostly  of  sugar  and  that  waxy 
type  of  chocolate  factories  use  to  make  cookies. 

After  my  son  was  born,  I  became  more  concerned  with 
ingredients  than  I  had  ever  been  before.  I  read  labels  on  baby  food 
jars  and  teething  biscuit  boxes.  Some  of  the  cookies  contained 
artificial  colors  and  flavors,  and  most  had  preservatives.  I  decided 
my  baby  would  be  better  off  without  those  things.  If  I  were  to  bake 
it  myself,  I  could  control  what  went  into  my  child's  food. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  me  to  discover  another  benefit  of  baking 
things  myself.  It  is  usually  much  less  expensive  to  bake  than  to 
buy  ready-to-eat  food.  A  loaf  of  bread  costs  $1.69;  for  the  same 
amount  of  money,  you  can  bake  two  loaves  yourself  and  enjoy 
them  a  lot  more  than  any  you  can  buy  at  the  grocery  store.  For  a 
mere  $3.00  you  can  bake  twelve  dozen  cookies  that  your  family 
will  devour  enthusiastically,  or  you  can  buy  a  package  of 
something  loaded  with  preservatives  and  chemicals. 
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Over  the  years  I  have  made  dozens  of  loaves  of  bread,  thousands 
of  cookies,  and  more  cakes  than  I  can  remember.  And  I  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  myself  in  the  process.  The  rhythmic  push-tum- 
fold-push-tum-fold  motion  of  kneading  dough  is  relaxing.  The 
aroma  of  something  in  the  oven  is  homey  and  comforting. 
Something  fresh-baked  and  still  warm  from  the  oven  can  soothe 
many  of  the  hurts  inflicted  by  the  outside  world;  no  cookie  out  of 
the  box  can  do  that.  There  isn't  a  wounded  ego  or  a  disappointment 
that  cannot  be  mended  by  a  warm  cookie  and  a  cold  glass  of  milk. 
And  can  you  think  of  any  other  way  an  apple  pie  should  be  eaten 
other  than  piping  hot  with  French  vanilla  ice  cream  on  top?  No 
store-bought  pie  can  come  close  to  this  delicacy. 

In  this  age  of  microwave  ovens  and  instant  soup,  it  is  worth  it  to 
me  to  spend  the  additional  time  peeling  carrots  and  potatoes.  When 
my  son  comes  home  breathless  after  a  game  of  football  and  lifts 
the  lid  of  the  pot  on  the  stove  and  enthusiastically  shouts  "Yes!"  I 
know  my  extra  effort  is  not  in  vain. 

When  I  recall  my  earliest  baking  experiences,  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  what  it  must  have  been  like  for  my  mother.  She  would 
wait  patiently  the  whole  ten  minutes  it  took  for  my  brother  and  me 
to  measure  out  two  cups  of  oatmeal  when  she  could  easily  have 
completed  the  task  in  less  than  one.  Always  patient.  Mom  wiped 
up  spills  and  washed  countless  dishes  so  we  could  proudly  say  we 
had  baked  it  ourselves.  I  still  remember  the  feeling  of  pride  when 
my  father  would  come  home  from  work  and  we  would  wait  at  the 
door  for  him  to  park  the  car  and  come  up  the  front  walk,  so  we 
could  show  him  what  we  had  baked  for  desert 

I  do  not  suppose  we  ever  know  for  certain  what  we  pass  on  to 
our  children,  which  values  they  keep  and  which  they  discard, 
unrecognized  as  values  at  all.  I  wonder  if  my  mother  has  any  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  gift  she  gave  me  in  our  tiny  kitchen  so  long 
ago.  What  she  started  in  an  attempt  to  keep  her  two  squirmy 
children  busy  and  entertained  on  rainy  afternoons  was  much  more 
than  a  simple  diversion.  It  was  an  example  of  how  just  a  little 
extra  effort  can  make  this  so  nice,  so  good  and  so  warm... out  of  the 
oven. 
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Barbara  Esposito 
GENERATIONS  APART 


I 


Sunday  visits 

To  Grandmother's  house 

To  Piatt  Street 

The  house  on  the  hill 

Long,  stem  faces 
Without  smiles 
Speak  in  a  foreign  tongue 
No  open  arms  to  run  to 

Grandfather  in  his  rocker 
Beside  his  green  cuspidor 
Clay  pipe  in  his  mouth 
Smoke  swirling  above  his  head 

We  are  set  apart 
From  the  adult  world 
We  long  to  touch  the 
Piano,  covered  with  a  sheet 

Not  to  touch 
Quiet  till  spoken  to 
"Don't  dare  ask  for  a  thing; 
Go  outside  and  play" 

Outside  to  the  grape  arbor 
Where  thin  green  snakes 
Slither  and  slide  through  the 
Vines,  camouflaged  by  their  color; 
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We  watch  in  awe 
Afraid  they  will  fall, 
But  as  they  hold  fast 
We  long  for  our  freedom. 
The  freedom  they  so 
naturally  enjoy. 

II 

Sunday  rides 
To  Grandma's  house 
To  the  city  limits 
And  the  tree  swing 

Warm,  giving  faces 
Smiling  and  caring 
Chattering,  laughing 
Open  arms  to  run  to 

Affectionate  attention 
From  loveable  Grandpa 
As  we  bang  the  keys 
On  the  upright 

A  game  of  Huckle-Buckle, 
Monopoly,  Slap- Jack, 
Stories  to  hear  and 
Stories  to  tell 

The  pungent  smell  of 
New  Country  tomato  sauce 
Waters  our  mouths 
Till  we  can  taste 

The  strawberry  patch 
Of  luscious  red  fruit 
To  pick  at  will  and 
Enjoy  its  sweetness 
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A  sense  of  belonging. 
Wrapped  in  security 
Happy  to  be,  we  enjoy 
The  natural  world  without 
Fear,  and  with  a  natural 
sense  of  freedom. 
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Meechai  Sayachak 
THE  SANCTUARY 

The  old  garage  in  back  of  my  parents'  house  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  was  a  special  place  where  I  always  felt  relaxed  and  at 
home.  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  was  on  the  receiving  end  of  every 
quarrel  that  went  on  in  my  house.  Since  I  couldn't  talk  to  any  of 
my  older  sisters,  I  would  sneak  to  the  garage  and  just  sit  there  all 
day  until  the  trouble  in  my  house  calmed  down.  The  garage  was  the 
only  place  where  I  could  go  and  think  about  the  miscommunication 
I  had  with  my  family.  There  was  something  comforting  about  that 
old  garage  that  helped  me  get  over  my  problems.  The  cool  and 
dusty  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  a  tranquilizer.  I  pretended  that  the 
cardboard  boxes  of  old  clothes  piled  up  inside  the  garage  served  as 
my  protection.  I  stacked  the  boxes  into  squares  at  each  comer, 
leaving  an  opening  at  the  bottom  where  I  could  crawl  in.  Every 
comer  was  a  fortified  station  to  me.  I  would  pick  a  different  comer 
each  time  I  went  My  favorite  spot  was  the  northem  section  of  the 
garage  because  it  was  well  fortified  with  boxes  that  contained  my 
mother's  old  General  Electric  dishwasher,  washer  and  dryer,  and  a 
mini  refrigerator.  I  would  crawl  into  that  comer  and  just  sit  for 
hours.  The  warm  and  musty  air  made  me  feel  comfortable  like 
being  inside  a  canon.  It  isolated  me  from  the  outside  world.  It 
seemed  like  no  one  could  harm  me.  The  garage  became  my  own 
private  world,  where  quarrels  that  happened  in  the  house  or  in 
school  didn't  matter.  While  I  was  there,  I  didn't  have  to  worry  about 
pleasing  my  family,  friends,  teachers,  or  people  in  general;  I  could 
be  myself. 

There  was  one  time  when  my  father  and  I  had  an  argument 
because  I  took  his  '91  Toyota  Camry  out  without  asking  his 
permission.  He  shouted  at  me,  "I  don't  want  you  to  touch  my  car 
ever  again!"  The  argument  started  with  me  and  quickly  spread  to 
my  mom  and  two  older  sisters,  Samontha  and  Sue.  I  yelled  back  at 
my  father,  "If  you're  mad  at  me,  why  don't  you  yell  at  everyone  in 
the  house?"  In  my  heart  I  knew  I  was  wrong  for  taking  the  car,  but 
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I  was  more  disappointed  in  myself  for  getting  the  rest  of  the  family 
upset.  I  was  confused  and  frustrated,  so  I  stormed  out  of  the  house 
and  into  the  garage.  I  crawled  into  one  of  the  comers  and  lay  back 
on  the  roll  of  rug,  staring  upward  at  the  ceiling.  I  began  thinking 
about  what  I  did  and  how  I  could  undo  it  It  took  me  several  hours 
to  realize  I  was  wrong. 

Finally,  I  apologized  to  my  father,  and  we  made  up.  I  would  have 
done  something  foolish  if  I  hadn't  had  a  place  to  go  and  think  my 
problem  through.  For  the  first  time  I  felt  good  about  not  having 
anyone  scream  at  me.  The  old  garage  remains  a  place  where  I  can 
go  to  collect  my  thoughts  even  today.  The  family  saw  the  garage 
as  a  place  merely  for  storage.  To  me  it  is  a  sacred  place  of 
sanctuary. 
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Wayne  Harrison 
THE  EAGLE 

I  left  for  the  mountains 

And  on  my  way  there, 

A  Bull-moose  I  happened  upon. 

I  sat  down  beside  him  and  said  to  him  there, 

"Please  tell  me  how  do  you  go  on?" 

"I've  become  one  with  nature," 

Said  he  to  me  grinning, 

"And  no  man  has  taken  my  life. 

We  creatures  love  freely,  we  know  not  of  sinning 

Unlike  man  who  is  hampered  in  strife." 

I  passed  through  the  valleys 

AJid  toyed  with  the  feeling 

That  somewhere  was  almost  in  view. 

I  stopped  by  a  Pheasant,  whose  sleep  I  came  stealing 

And  asked  him,  "How  goes  it  with  you?" 

••I'm  merry,"  he  told  me, 

"For  I  wake  from  my  dream 

In  the  spot  of  the  dream  taking  place. 

This  kingdom  before  you  is  in  truth  as  it  seems. 

Without  people  to  quicken  the  pace." 

I  stared  at  the  mountain 

Whose  glory  I'd  seen 

In  my  mind's  eye  so  many  a  night. 

An  Eagle  sat  sighing,  in  sorrow  it  seemed; 

I  asked  him,  "Is  something  not  right?" 

"I  am  brave  and  unfeeling 
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As  your  people  have  made  me. 

And  my  body  will  always  be  strong; 

For  I  live  life  a  symbol  of  a  powerful  country. 

To  myself  I  no  longer  belong." 

"But  since  you  have  brought  me 

To  the  wars  that  you  fight. 

To  God's  creatures  I  cannot  relate. 

And  now  I  must  harden,  seek  refuge  in  flight 

From  a  prison  I  cannot  escape." 

And  now  I  am  older, 

I've  returned  once  again 

To  my  city  that  sits  by  the  sea. 

I  still  often  wonder,  "When  will  peace  come  to  men?" 

So  the  Eagle  can  finally  be  free. 
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John  M.  Stetz 


NOW,  GRADUATE 


I  do  not  beg. 
I  do  not  kneel. 

The  film  delays  her  debut  and  the  inner 
hype  fevers.  Tease  and  deliver.  A  sudden 
Blizzard  announces  this  bombshell 
burning  the  screen,  stealing  the  sun. 
I  touch  her  hand. 

The  distance  is  great,  not  that  great. 
Honeymoon  in  heaven.  Clouds  hover  over 
the  shore,  the  wind  sand  stings,  forces 
eyes  closed,  but  eyelids  feel  the  sun. 
People  point 

their  fingers,  scratch  their  temples  and 
bet  against.  Too  different  One  sun,  one  moon, 
one  day,  one  night  People  wash  their  dreams 
more  than  once  and  hang  them  in 

the  sun  that  bleaches,  fades  and  makes 
the  red  look  grey.  Around  the  comer  from  the 
converted  church  stretches  a  clothesline. 
Charcoal,  clay,  dusk,  stone,  putty,  heather 

garments  swing  beneath  the  row  skyline. 
There  is  no  light  behind  the  stained 
glass.  Thirteen  leaded  figures  stare 
back  and  I  position  myself  over  her 
fatigued  robe.  I  hone  and  lick  the  blade. 
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cutting  the  vein  slowly,  offering  and  trying 
to  weave  the  red  back  into  the  faded  pattern. 
Morning  breaks.  She,  only  an  eclipse, 
only  a  shell,  a  flaxen  fragment,  rubs  her  eyes 

to  a  chilled  rain  that  washes  away  the  red. 
I  do  not  beg. 
I  do  not  kneel. 
I  graduate. 
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Daniel  J.  Riley 
KATHY 

Sometimes  death  has  a  way  of  catching  you  off  guard.  A  person, 
someone  whom  you  just  take  for  granted  will  always  be  there,  is 
suddenly,  without  warning,  taken  away  from  you,  leaving  a  void,  a 
hurt,  and  an  unanswerable  question,  "Why?"  Death  also  leaves  you 
realizing  the  frailty  of  your  own  mortality:  how  in  the  blink  of  an 
eye,  your  life  could  be  over  and  the  plans  you've  made  for  the  rest 
of  your  life  futile.  Death  has  no  conscience.  It  takes  the  rich  as 
well  as  the  poor,  the  young  as  well  as  the  old.  Last  year,  death 
took  Kathy. 

My  cousin  Kathy  and  I  grew  up  together.  Our  families  were 
always  at  each  other's  house.  At  one  time,  our  families  even  lived 
together.  Kathy  was  more  like  a  sister  to  me  than  a  cousin;  in  fact, 
she  was  like  the  sister  I  never  had.  We  were  practically  inseparable. 
Weekends  were  spent  at  her  house.  We  would  play  all  day,  running 
across  the  fields  down  the  road  from  her  house.  We'd  also  talk  for 
hours  about  all  the  things  we  were  going  to  see  and  do  when  we 
grew  up. 

Kathy  wanted  to  go  to  Europe,  but  she  never  got  the  chance. 
When  she  was  eighteen,  she  got  pregnant  and  had  a  baby  girl. 
Then,  two  years  later,  she  had  another.  And  a  few  years  after  that, 
still  another.  Kathy  loved  her  daughters,  but  she  always  felt  that 
she  had  missed  out  on  a  lot  of  opportunities  because  of  them. 

Kathy  never  had  an  easy  life.  Her  older  brother  broke  his  neck  in 
a  diving  accident,  leaving  him  a  quadriplegic.  Her  father  died  a 
relatively  young  man  three  years  after  her  brother's  accident,  and  her 
mother  died  a  couple  of  years  after  that  The  greatest  tragedy  in  her 
life,  though,  which  happened  just  two  months  before  she  died,  was 
that  her  boyfriend  of  sixteen  years,  the  father  of  her  three  children, 
was  murdered,  gunned  down  in  an  alley  in  Bridgeport.  When  that 
happened,  I  believe,  Kathy  just  didn't  want  to  live  any  more. 
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Perhaps  she  had  had  enough.  She  started  drinking  and  acting 
irrationally.  And  then  one  day  we  got  a  phone  call  from  the  pohce. 
Kathy  had  run  a  red  light.  Her  car  had  been  broadsided  by  a  truck, 
and  she  was  killed  instantly.  She  was  thirty-three  years  old. 

I  can't  really  describe  the  hurt  that  I  felt.  At  her  funeral,  I  cried 
for  her  and  for  her  children,  but  it  was  as  if  I  were  far  away,  in 
some  bad  dream,  unable  to  understand  fully.  Maybe  I  was  in  shock. 
Then  I  became  angry  -  angry  at  myself  because  I  thought  maybe  I 
could  have  done  something  to  help.  I  was  also  angry  at  Kath.  "God 
damn  you!  God  damn  you  for  leaving  me!"  I  cursed  at  her.  I  wanted 
someone  to  blame.  Then,  slowly  I  realized  that  neither  one  of  us 
was  to  blame. 

When  death  hits  so  close  to  home,  as  it  did  to  me  with  Kathy, 
you  can't  help  but  think  of  your  own  mortality.  You  start  to 
appreciate  how  precious  life  is.  The  little  things  that  everyone 
lakes  for  granted-the  sound  of  children  laughing,  a  smile,  the  touch 
of  a  loved  one-suddenly  become  so  much  more  important.  I  often 
wonder  how  I  would  have  fared  if  I  had  been  dealt  the  lousy  hand  in 
life  that  Kathy  got.  Would  I  have  been  able  to  survive  it?  I  doubt 
it. 

Now  I'm  left  with  a  void  in  my  life  that  can  never  be  filled.  I 
know  I'll  never  get  over  losing  her.  I  think  of  her  almost  every  day. 
But  when  I  do,  I  try  to  think  of  the  good  times  when  we  were  kids, 
before  everything  got  so  crazy.  I  see  her  laughing  and  smiling  and 
talking  about  a  future  that  will  never  come.  And  sometimes,  when 
I  sit  and  watch  my  children  play,  I  see  Kathy  and  me  running 
across  the  fields. 
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Lynn  F.  Post 

BOYS'  NIGHT  OUT 

When  our  friend,  Ron,  invited  my  husband  to  play  poker  once  a 
month  with  "the  guys,"  images  of  Oscar  Madison  and  his  pal, 
Murray,  smoking  cigars  at  the  salami-sandwich-and-beercan-strewn 
kitchen  table  came  to  mind.  I  was  not  crazy  about  the  idea,  but  my 
husband  thought  it  sounded  great  Thinking  it  was  a  passing  fancy, 
I  smiled  halfheartedly  and  said,  "How  nice." 

All  six  men  involved  are  educated,  professional,  and  married. 
Each  assured  his  wife  the  games  would  take  place  only  once  a 
month.  How  could  anyone  object.  Besides,  they  would  alternate 
houses,  and  with  six  of  them  this  meant  that  the  game  would  end 
up  at  our  house  only  twice  a  year. 

Since  the  whole  thing  was  Ron's  idea,  he  hosted  the  first  game. 
My  brother  came  to  pick  my  husband  up,  and  when  they  left  our 
house,  their  faces  displayed  the  happy  expectations  of  two  little 
kids  on  their  way  to  an  amusement  park  rather  than  of  two  grown 
men  on  their  way  to  Ron's  house  to  play  cards.  I  found  their 
enthusiasm  funny.  Wasn't  this  just  a  game? 

When  my  husband  came  home  that  night,  he  was  in  a  good 
mood.  He  said  he'd  had  a  wonderful  time,  forgotten  about  the 
pressures  at  his  job  and  at  home,  and  relaxed  in  the  company  of 
other  guys  who  were  doing  the  same  thing.  I  liked  the  way  he 
looked.  I  liked  the  way  he  sounded.  And,  for  the  first  time,  I  was 
beginning  to  like  the  idea  of  poker  games. 

After  a  couple  of  months,  it  was  my  husband's  turn  to  act  as 
host.  I  asked  if  he  wanted  me  to  cook  some  hot  wings  or  chili.  He 
said  no.  They  were  trying  to  keep  it  simple.  "Everyone  brings 
chips  or  pretzels,"  he  said.  And  beer.  They  each  brought  a  six  pack 
of  whatever  they  liked.  "The  whole  idea  here,"  he  said,  "is  to  get 
together  without  making  a  project  out  of  it."  (Hot  wings 
constituted  a  project).  So  as  my  kitchen  filled  up,  I  took  my 
thirteen-year-old  son  and  his  friend  out  for  the  evening. 
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Several  hours  later  we  returned  to  a  scene  I  shall  never  forget. 
The  kitchen  table  had  been  moved  to  the  center  of  the  room,  and 
snack  tables  had  been  set  up  at  its  four  corners.  The  stereo  was 
playing  something  by  Steppenwolf,  and  the  television  was  on, 
sans  volume,  tuned  to  a  college  basketball  game.  The  six  men  who 
sat  around  the  table  held  their  cards  in  their  hands,  happy 
expressions  on  their  faces.  I  was  about  to  say  hello  when  it 
occurred  to  me  that  they  were  so  rapt  they  were  unaware  of  my 
presence.  Silently,  I  found  my  library  book  and  went  upstairs  to 
bed 

Just  before  Christmas  last  year,  my  husband  and  I  had  an  open 
house,  and  all  his  poker  buddies  came  with  their  wives.  I  had  met  a 
couple  of  them  before,  but  I  did  not  know  them  well.  I  was 
anxious  to  see  how  they  felt  about  these  poker  games.  I  wanted  to 
know  if  each  of  the  other  wives  thought  the  games  were  as  good  an 
idea  as  I  did. 

Chris,  the  lawyer's  wife,  and  Kim,  the  builder's  wife,  and  I  stood 
in  my  kitchen  and  laughed  about  the  seriousness  with  which  our 
husbands  approached  their  poker  nights.  Kim  had  been  concerned 
that  the  games  would  turn  into  a  once-a-week  affair.  We  were  all 
pleased  that  our  husbands  were  sticking  to  their  once-a -month 
agreement.  Chris  mentioned  the  new  deck  of  cards  the  host  provided 
each  game.  We  laughed  at  the  thought  of  our  husbands  standing 
solemnly  around  the  kitchen  table  for  the  official  pre-game 
breaking  of  the  cellophane.  I  found  out  later  the  new  deck  was 
necessary,  not  for  any  ceremonial  purpose,  but  because  everyone 
has  children  who  have  a  tendency  to  ruin  cards. 

The  stakes  are  not  high.  This  is  strictly  penny-ante.  And  the 
chips  are  not  spoken  of  as  having  monetary  value  during  the  game. 
Instead,  whites  are  worth  one.  Blues  are  five.  Reds  are  ten.  There 
are  no  pennies,  nickels,  or  dimes  mentioned  until  the  end  of  the 
night.  The  purpose  of  the  event  is  to  have  fun;  it  is  not  about 
money. 

The  get-togethers  are  where  these  intelligent,  capable  men  can  go 
to  be  understood,  completely,  by  their  peers.  Where  else  can  my 
husband  be  heard  in  total  sympathy  when  he  tells  about  my  latest 
home-improvement  fiasco,  a  water  filtration  device  I  tried  to  install 
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under  the  sink?  It  did  not  go  well.  My  husband  was  able  to  keep 
from  killing  me  only  because  he  knew  he  could  go  to  a  poker  game 
and  share  his  story  with  people  who  would  understand. 

Do  I  object  to  being  a  poker  widow  one  Friday  each  month?  Do  I 
mind  taking  my  son  to  the  amusement  center  or  to  a  movie  while 
my  husband  is  hosting  this  event?  Not  one  bit  When  there  are  so 
many  other  things  these  guys  could  be  involved  with,  this  poker 
game  is  a  blessing.  These  are  nice  guys.  And  each  of  their  wives 
knows  it.  These  men  are  not  out  chasing  women  in  singles  bars. 
They  are  not  spending  money  on  expensive  tickets  to  sporting 
events  or  rock  concerts.  They  are  in  the  kitchen,  eating  pretzels  and 
hoping  to  fill  a  straight  flush.  They  work  hard,  and  they  deserve 
this  time-out  from  deadlines,  mortgages,  and  bank  statements. 
Because,  you  see,  this  is  so  much  more  than  just  a  game. 
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